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minerals as lead, iron and zinc were formerly found in considerable
quantities. These deposits have mostly been exhausted, although some
zinc is still mined near Vieviers. However, a large smelting industry
was developed in this region and, although the ores are nearly ex-
hausted, it remains the leading zinc-smelting center of Europe.

The abundance of minerals encouraged an early growth of manu-
facturing. The metallurgical industries are of major importance.
Charleroi, Namur, Liege and neighboring cities are sufficiently im-
portant in iron and steel production to cause Belgium to occupy fifth
place among the European powers in these activities. Around these
same centers much of the steel is turned into finished products which
are distributed widely throughout the world. The manufacture of glass
is another important industry, and is based in part on local fuels and
glass sands. Recently there has also been a rapid growth of a chemical
industry which makes use of the by-products from the manufacture of
coke and iron and steel. All of these industries depend upon the supply
of cheap but skilled labor which is so abundant in the cities and villages
of the valleys.

These valleys have also played an important part in European his-
tory. They provide an easy passageway from Germany into northern
France. From Koln (Cologne) a natural route leads around the high-
lands, through Aachen to Liege. From here France may be reached by
either of two routes. One passes through Namur and along the Sambre
Valley, entering France at the fortified city of Maubeuge. The other
follows the Meuse Valley from Namur past the famous battle field of
Sedan. Both of these are important trade routes, and both have been
followed by invading armies since the dawn of European history.

THE BELGIAN PLAIN

Separated from the Meuse Valley by a chalk ridge and extending to
the sea stretches the flat or gently rolling expanse of the Belgian plain.
This forms the heart of agricultural Belgium, a land of clean peasant
villages and tiny but intensively cultivated fields. Here also are Bruxelles
(Brussels) and Anvers, the nation's leading cities and its greatest com-
mercial centers. This plain is the land of the Flemish peoples, except
for French-speaking Bruxelles. It is the Flemish peasants who labori-
ously till its fertile soils. It has been the Flemish sailors who have
aided in making Anvers one of the greatest ports of Europe. From here
the Flemish weavers spread the art of weaving fine textiles throughout
Europe. It is Flemish art and architecture which gives such a delightful